ERASMUS

squabble would end in peace and harmony. But could
Erasmus hope for compromise from the most iron-
minded man of that century, from a man who in matters
of belief and conviction would not, even if tied to the
stake, sacrifice a jot or tittle of his principles, who, born
fanatic that he was, would prefer death or the destruc-
tion of the world to giving up the tiniest and most in-
different paragraph of his doctrines?

Luther did not answer Erasmus at once, although
this man of wrath and violence was irritated in the
extreme by the attack. "While I cared not a rap for
and did not even trouble to peruse the other books in
which I have been taken to task, I read the Erasmian
document, but all the time I was reading I felt inclined
to fling the thing into the fire," he exclaimed roughly,
after his customary fashion. But during the year 1524
weightier and more important affairs pressed upon him,
matters of far greater urgency than a theological dis-
cussion. The fate of every revolutionary is that he who
wishes to replace the old order by the new has to let
loose the forces of chaos, and he risks being outstripped
by others yet more radical than he, who will make con-
fusion worse confounded. Luther had demanded free-
dom of speech and religion; now his followers began
making demands on their own account: the Zwickau
prophets, Karlstadt, Miinzer, "all these gushers," as
Luther called them, had rallied under the banner of
evangelical reform to defy the emperor and the realm.
Luther's own words against the nobles and the princes
were converted by these allies into pikes and caltrops;
what he had intended to be a religious and spiritual
revolution was, in the hands of an oppressed peasantry,
becoming a social and communist insurrection. During
these trying days, the spiritual tragedy of Erasmus was
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